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^      APPLIED    IIVUGE      ln( 


The  Fallacies  of  Direct  Legislation//: ^/.^ 

SPEECH    DELIVERED    BY 

Hon.  George  R.  Coldwell 

IN 

THE  MANITOBA  LEGISLATURE 

Janua.y   Thirtieth,   1913 


Mr.  Speaker;  In  aildresaing  the 
House  on  this  Impor*ant  matter  it 
Beems  to  me  that  some  very  interest- 
ing questioHB  arise  on  which  we  have 
not  yet  got  sufficient  information 
upon  which  to  pass  a  decided  opinion. 
I  find  in  iookih.;  into  the  matter,  thut 
in  the  United  Slates,  where  some  of 
the  states  have  adopted  wlmt  is  call- 
ed the  initiative  and  referendum,  rtnu 
in  some  cases,  ihe  recall,  that  it  \n 
under  varying  ronditions  and  in  whar. 
I  may  call  varying  shapes  and  forn.H 
and  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
these  principles  and  of  these  mea- 
sures are  of  a  varied  character  and  the 
opinions  of  men  who  are  entitled  to 
judge  of  matters  of  this  kind  and  of 
those,  perhaps,  who  are,  like  our 
selves,  not  sufficiently  well  informed 
to  pass  satisfactory  and  safe  judg- 
ment on  this  issue,  differ  upon  it. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeaido  and  his  friends  to  pro- 
pose a  motion  such  as  we  have  here, 
but  I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  feature  that  musr 
stand  out  in  the  matter.  By  a  resolu- 


tu;n  which  my  hon.  friend  from  Lake- 
side proposes  to  have  pasKcd  in  this 
NoMse,  it  is  suggested  that  we  shouid 
adept  principle.!  and  nuasuics  wlii^h 
will  absolutely  change  the  constitu- 
linn  of  this  province. 

No  Simple  Subject. 

Xow.  that  is  no  light  matter.  It  (s 
no  simple  subject  to  deal  with;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  one 
of  the  most  serious  subjects  tliat  a 
province  or  a  government  of  any 
country  or  any  community  can  ap- 
proach and  de:il  with,  especially 
wliere,  as  here,  the  state  has  a  writ- 
ten constitution.  Put  here  we  are 
assembled  fo  d^'al  with  a  matter  of 
this  kind  and  to  adopt  a  principle 
'.ipnn  discuHPions  v.hich  may  take 
place  on  this  and  on  the  other  side 
of  this  House.  Now.  let  us  look  at 
thtse  matters  and  consider  them  a 
little. 

Let  us  take  the  instance  of  our  own 
country— Canada,  and  consider  for  a 
minute  with  what  care,  with  wna.; 
pains,    with    wiiat   deliberation.       the 
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coiiHUtiitlon  of  Ihe  Dominion  ot  Can 
uda  and  of  the  various  province»f 
thereof  rortncU  in  :867,  and  with  what 
trouljle  and  earn  and  pains  the  ecu- 
Htltulion  of  lilts  province  was  adopted 
in  1870.  The  Hritish  North  America 
Act  was  not  a  matter  that  was  elmp- 
ly  adopted  in  a  leglslatnrfi  tike  tin*; 
and  paBBed  upon  and  recommended  to 
the  people  for  adoption.  It  was  mosr. 
carefully  considered  by  experts  and 
in  numerous  conferpnces  and  in  in- 
numberable  debates  and  dlBCUBsions, 
extending  over  »everal  years. 

Needed  Consideration. 

The  Manitoba  Act  of  1870   was  .in 
otMer  of  that  character  also.     When 
you   go   further  afield   and     conslde" 
the  constitution  of  one  of  the  latest 
ot  the  self-governing  Dominions,  iha* 
of  South  Africa,  that  was  not  a  con- 
stitution that  was  adopted     after     a 
few  days'  or  even  a  year's  consi<!eru- 
tlon.     That   was   a.   conatltutioii   that 
was  baaed   upon,   was   brought  about    j 
Pfrhaps,  by  the  late     South     African 
war.    The  constitution  that  was  after- 
wards  adopted    was     discussed      for   ! 
years  and  was  the  result  of  the  most    ; 
mature  and  serious   deliberations.   It   i 
was  not  a  constitution    liat  was  adopt-   j 
ed  on  the  resolution  of  a  House,  such   I 
as  is  proposed  here.     This  matter  of 
the   referendum  will     result     in     an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  this 
province,  and  so  1  submit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  to  memberc   of  this   House,   that 
this  is  no  proper  way  to  bring  up  a 
matter  of  this   most  serious   import- 
ance. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  a  matter  of  this 
kind  sounds  very  nice.  It  seems  to 
correspond  to  our  present  system  of 
popular  government.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  or  any  member  who 


gets  up  and  proposes  a  matter  of  this 
kind— "The  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people"  implies  thereby  that 
those  who  take  a  different  opinion 
from  him  are  oppoHed  to  government 
by  tlif  people. 

Urges    Great    Care. 

Much,  Mr.  Speaker.  i«  not  the  case. 
In  mut'prs  of  this  kind.  1  submit  that 
we  ought  to  approach  it  with  the 
greatest  care  ind  deliberation,  and 
look  into  the  facta  and  examine  the 
workings  of  these  measures.  The  In- 
formation is  available,  but  it  cannot 
be  got  here  in  a  few  days'  time.  It 
has  to  be  got  from  countries  where 
these  measures  are  in  operation,  and 
although  we  may  express  au  opinion 
today  on  their  operations,  we  may  be 
mistaken  when  we  come  to  look  Into 
the  v/orkings  of  these  principles.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  as  at  pre- 
lent  understood  are  neither  demogca- 
tic,  nor  re^blican,  nor  Bt:itfsh. 

They  tffe  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
I  believe  it  is  not  democratic,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  \thatJtJi£,.^ranniCj  that 
it  is  not  repu"Blican,  although  it  is 
used  very  largely  in  repuMlcs.  In 
modern  times  it  is  founded  upon  a 
philosophy  that  was  adopted  by  a  re- 
public at  one  time.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  the  British  system  as  we  under- 
stand it  and  have  been  proud  to  live 
under. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  Jump  at  con- 
vlusions.  but  I  advise  the  people  of 
ills  country  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  to  go  slowly  In  adopting 
a  measure  of  thia  kind. 

Refers  To  the  Origin. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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I  would  like  to  give  the  Houae  Bonw 
Intornmtlon  with  regard  to  thn  hUtory 
■  r    the   Initiative   and   referendum    In 
the  country  alwnyD  quoted  as  the  or- 
iKlnator  of  It.    I  refer  to  Switzerland. 
I   do  not  think  Switzerland   was   the 
country  where  these  principle!  were 
first  adopted,  and   the  conclusion     I 
have  come  to  Is  this,   that  the  p-in- 
ilples  of  the  initiative  and  referend- 
um were  first  propounded  by  a  phil- 
osopher who  lived  in  France  shortly 
before  the  French  revolution,  named 
Rousseau.    In  his  book,  "The  Contrat 
Stclal,"  which  he  published  In  176? 
he  pi;i  forward  the  principles  of  the 
Initiative  and  referendum.     The  first 
people  to  adopt  it  were  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion In  1793.     I  need  only  refer  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
to  the  horrors  of  misgovernment  that 
followed  that  rejjlme.    The  tyranny  of 
the  mob  and   the  guillotine.       Death 
without  trial:    no  law,  but  mob  law. 
There  It  was  a  ghastly  failure.      The 
people  ruled  for  a  year  or  two  and 
produced  a  Robbesplerre,  and  later  on 
a  dictator  in  tlji    person  of  Napoleon, 
and  shortly  after  a  tyrant     in     the 
same  Individual,  and  It  took  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  and  the  spending  of 
British  blood  and  arms  and  money  to 
rid  the  world  of  that  tyrant. 

Aristotle  First  lo  Advocate  It. 

The  inception  of  this  measure  was   i 
not  in  Switzerland,  nor  was  it  rejilly   I 
in  France,  although  in  modern  times    I 
that  Is  where  it  came  from.  Rousseau 
the    writer   wh,-      propounded     those 
principieB,  probably  drew  his  inspira- 
tion from  an  earlier  date.     A  Greek 
phiiosophe.-  named     Aristotle     wrote 
about  it  over  two  thousand  years  ago. 
To   him    my    hon.   friend    from    West 


Winnipeg  has  proluiliiy  nuld  a  groat 
deal  of  utienllon.  ami  upon  his  doc- 
trines he  douhll,.BB  forms  his  opinions 
of  the  pure  Liberal  government  ho 
wouiil  like  to  give  this  country.  The 
ancient  (irei'ks  had  it  and  their  pro- 
pounder  was  ih-  deniirt'ogue  Cieon.  It 
failed  misernbiy  there.  The  Roman 
tried  it  later  and  "  tailed  with  them. 
It  is  revived  in  Switzerland,  and  now 
some  of  the  United  states,  and,  In  a 
modified  form,  some  of  the  Auslniiian 
states,  are  embracing  it. 

History  of  Move  In  Switzerland. 

Let  me  give  the  House  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Introduction  and 
use  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
in  Switzerland.  In  that  country  In 
1830,  after  the  close  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum both  came  Into  common  use. 
There  are  two  features  In  connection 
with  (he  referendum.  One  is  called 
the  facultative  or  optional,  brought 
into  use  by  petition  of  the  electors, 
and  the  other  is  called  the  obligatory. 
The  obligatory  is  one  which  compels 
certain  laws  lo  be  submitted  to  the 
people  In  any  event.  The  other  la  a 
sys'em  whereby  the  people  petition, 
or  there  is  .n  option  of  submitting 
laws  to  the  people,  and  that  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Switzer- 
land in  1831. 

The  obligatory  referendum  first  ap- 
pears In  1852:  the  initiative  was  first 
adopted  In  1845.  In  four  cantons  the 
citizen';  attend  in  person  in  a  body 
and  have  possessed  this  power  from 
time  immemorial  and  pass  their  own 
laws.  We  used  to  have  that  In  Bri- 
tain in  early  da.\s:  the  meeting  of  the 
people  in  pariabes  under  the  oaks, 
where  they  passed  resolutions  which 
were  their  laws.     We  have  got  past 


that.  That  does  very  wi-ll  in  a  Hiiiall 
romniiinliy,  but  ati  u  (otiiitr>  ilt'vi-luiiK 
and  popiilatlnn  inrrt-nttfH.  !)>'.:;<■  nit'th' 
oiIh  lu'coiii'  iiiimwHlhlf  itiid  '*ii|trnrllc- 
able. 

Not  Such  a  Qood  Thing- 

KxcliidiiiK  thoijp  four  cani'-njt,  there 
wiTo  lit  IHM",  tliat  in  five  years  ago. 
ntno  cantons  with  oldiiiatory  refer 
endimi  and  nix  tliat.  enjoyed  the  fucul- 
tatlvf  or  optlon.ii  refi'renduin.  If  ttiih 
ia  8ii(-h  an  iniineuHurait'y  Kood  thlni;. 
If  it  in  Bucli  ft  Biilcndid  fonn  of  ko'.- 
ernmeiit,  why  do  those  <aiitons  not 
adopt  Jiotti  of  them?  Why  do  wdtne 
caiittum  have  one  thiiiw  and  aonii-  of 
them  tlip  olh  T?  One  canlcin  has 
neither  the  far  litative  nor  thi  obliga- 
tory ref'Tendum,  Swltzerlanu  iwn 
wcnty-iwo  rantc.n«.  eadi  with  a  loriil 
government  of  Its  own,  and  a  feilei;:! 
government  coeipoL^ed  of  repreHeti.a- 
tlvefi  elected  from  eacli  of  the  cantons 
and  a  fedeial  executive  also  elected 
from  tile  cantons. 

Rear.its  in  Switzerland. 

The  reanlta  In  Switzf  •'land  In  re- 
gard to  federal  measures  have  been* 
Between  1874  and  1907,  out  of  57 
votes  taken  27  were  in  the  affirmative 
and  30  in  the  negative,  and  out  of  in 
votes  betw  en  1848  and  1874  only 
one  was  ir  tho  affirmative.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  votes  there  were  the  regu- 
lar electoral  votes.  The  people  are 
kept  agitated  and  are  constantly  be- 
ing called  on  to  vote  for  measures. 
This  may  suit  the  Swiss  people  and 
their  temperament,  but  I  don't  think 
we  want  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
have  our  regular  federal,  provincial 
and  municipal  elections,  and  not  be 
called  upon  at  other  times  to  vote. 


Contrary   to    Prtttnt    Form    of 
Government. 

II  1(4  cutitrury  entirely  to  the  form 
iif  our  reprettentailve  responsible 
ufiveriimetii.  That  Is  shortly  a  his- 
tory i>r  the  niaiter  as  we  find  It  li> 
riwtt/erlaiul  today.  Of  course,  li  Irt 
Very  short,  but  It  would  take  up  more 
time  than  Is  at  our  disposal,  wrn  I 
'o  an  Into  grui'ter  detail.  Now.  I  said 
(Ills  was  not  a  new  thing;  1  sild  I 
would  i|iiute  Aristotle  as  an  autiiority 
and  i  will  now  do  so  with  the  per- 
nilssiun  of  the  House. 

This  great  (Ireek  philosopher  wrote 
the  work  I  am  ii'ioting  from  .  ver  two 
thou^aiid  years  ago.  He  lived  at  a 
tlTue  wh'-n  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Greece  was  at  the  zenith  of  !t« 
t'lory.  His  writi!vi.';«  upon  politics  are 
'ead  and  studied  today  perhaps  more 
than  at  any  period  since  his  time, 
by  students  of  political  economy  and 
forms  of  government. 

"Law  li  Suprerre." 

In  his  ■'Holitifs "  Aristotle  discusses 
various  forms  of  government.  In  des- 
cribing true  democracy  he  points  out 
that  In  all  Its  modifications  "the  law 
is  Bi.preuit." 

He  then  describes  another  form  of 
popular  government,  the  workings  of 
which  are  only  partially  regulated  b>- 
law:  and  the  essentials  of  the  des- 
cript  ion.  although  drawn  from  sys- 
tems of  the  Hellenic  world  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  read  as 
if  they  might  have  been  written  In 
this  present  year  of  19i3.  A,D.,  of 
what  is  being  advocated  and  put  into 
effect  in  the  United  States  under  the 
names  of  the  initiative  and  referend- 
um; even  including  the  subjectio..  of 
the  judiciary  to  popular  control.  He 
says: 


"Thrre  in  ypt  onotht-r  Fpt'titu 
(of  demorracy(  wliirli  1h  nlmllitr 
lo  thn  latit  fxci'pt  that  the  im-o- 
nie  uIh'  •coimnontt'  or  contiiion 
yoph't  ruthor  tlmii  th.-  law  In 
hrre  Buprpnif,  Thin  is  the  caie 
whpn  it  in  popular  ili'KreeH  which 
luc  tlif  Hiiprt'irif  »r  rinal  uiithori- 
tii-H.  not  ttic  liiw  It  \H  ,li<'  ii>'w 
HtjoKiif'H  who  are  to  blame  for 
thlH  ntalc  of  thlnhH.  Kor  in  lht> 
htates  which  enjoy  a  deiiiocrutltral 
polity  rcKiilatc'd  by  law.  no  dcni- 
uKoniicH  niakt!  their  appearance. 
Hut  It  1m  wh  ■■;  the  lawu  are  not 
BUprenie  that  )iei,i;iKOKUi-8  appear, 
for  the  roniTnotiH  In  nuch  ..  state 
are  converted  Info  'i  monarchy.  As 
ihewe  are  exMiipicd  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  lawn,  they  Iteconie  deH- 
potlc  and  coiiHtantly  pay  high 
honors  to  Hycv)phant».  and  in  fact 
a  democracy  of  this  description 
is  analogouit  to  a  tyranny  ainonK 
nionarchliil  forms  of  Rovernment 
It  is  tile  deriiii^oRuea  who  art?  res- 
ponsible for  the  supremacy  of 
the  popular  decrees  rather  than 
the  laws,  as  they  always  r'fer 
everything  to  the  commons.  And 
they  do  so  because  the  conse- 
quence  is  an  increase  of  their 
own  power,  if  the  commons  con- 
trol all  aTfairrt.  and  they  them- 
selves control  the  commons  as  It 
is  their  guidance  that  the  com- 
mons always  follow.  Another 
circumstance  which  leads  to  the 
last  form  of  i^mocracy  is  that  all 
who  have  any  complaint  against 
the  officers  of  state  argue  that 
the  judicial  power  ought  to  be 
vested  in  the  commons,  and  as 
the  commons  gladly  entertain  the 
indictment  the  result  is  that  the 


authority   of  all   officers   of   state 
is       rjouHly   ln.palr>-d." 

F<ilt«   Prttfncaa  jnd   Real   Character. 

Hy  way  of  coi>clu»1on  Arhtoth-  haH 
this  tn  say  rcKardini:  the  fiilm>  pre- 
tences and  real  charaiter  of  HiIk  kind 
of  government , 

"It     would    ci't'ti;    a    Just     critic- 
Ism    to   asser'    that   this      kind   of 
democracy   is  not  a  constitutional 
governinent    at    all.    an      <-otistitu- 
lional    governnii'nt    Is    iin possible 
without    the    Huprenuicy    of    laws. 
For  it  is  right  that  the  law  should 
be   suprt-mt*      nlversally      and   the 
of  leers  of  state  otily   In   r>»rticu- 
la.-  vu»v»,  if  the  government  is  to 
be      regarded      as    constitutional. 
And  as  democracy  Is,  as  we  have 
seen,    the    form      of    polity,      it    Is 
evident   that    the  constitution,     in 
which  all  business  Is  administered 
by  popular  decrees,  is  not  a  dem- 
ocracy   ill   the   strict   sense  of  tlie 
term,  as  it   is  imposHJble  that  an  , 
popular  d<'cree   should    he   capabi-- 
of  uni\ersal   application." 
I    want    to    give    to    the    House    ( '  .■ 
opinions  of  thost-  men   who  are  av;iit- 
able  and   let  tin  iii   be  judged  for  what 
they  are  worh,  and  riot  my  o\ui  opin- 
ions, so  I  will  read  to  you  an  extract 
from  a  discussion  of  this  matter  foi  nd 
in   a    recent    number   of   the    "Annals" 
published    in    the    I'nited    States    and 
devoted    to   the    discussion    of   the    in- 
itiative and  refer.mdum.     Jt  says: 
"Appeals    to    the    popular      pre- 
judice   inducing    unrest    and    dis- 
content   at    existing    evils,    shouVI 
be    met    with    distrust.        Clamors 
for   the      'rights"     ot    the      people 
shoulil    be   checked    with   a   stead- 
fast,   but    more    altruistic    regard 
for   the    preservation   of  the   con- 


Htlliiflon  whk-h  waM  cxiirt'iiiily  cv- 
liiMlHh.-d  t(i  Huf.-kiiiinl  (huMf 
riKlKK.  TiM'n*  kIiouIiI  hi>  k>'pl  In 
nilntl  th.!  wan  iiK  nf  Mttnillton, 
nni>  of  thi)  iiieii  who  imtilHii-d  in 
ilriiwiiiy  iiji  ttii>  Anii'iiiun  coiihII- 
liitUiti,  whfti  h.-  Kiilil:  -A  danKur- 
uiiH  umlfitlori  iiion-  nrrcn  lurks  be- 
himl  ttm  BiM'iIoun  iiiunk  »r  zeal 
tor  (he  rlKhta  at  tin-  pfople  thnti 
iinUcr  the  rnrhUldi'ii  app-'uriince 
of  zf'Hl  for  (ho  rirninrHM  und  vt- 
flcUriry  of  fvivcrrnin-nt.  Hlslnry 
will  U'uch  iiH  that  th*'  rornier 
haw  found  a  much  iiioro  ccrtuln 
routl  lo  the  Intnutuctlon  of  i\v»- 
poriMni  than  Ilin  ladcr,  and  that 
of  thor*!'  nifii  who  havu  oviTturn- 
ed  the  liberties  of  republics  the 
ffrpatest  number  have  begun 
their  ran-er  by  paying  an  obsequi- 
ous court  (o  the  poopk',  com- 
mencinK  dcniaKOKuis  and  ending 
tyrants." 

Not  To  Be  Treatvd  Mghtly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  now  begin  to 
■ee  that  it  Is  a  very  Hfrious  matter  to 
consider  a  subject  of  thin  kind:  it  Is 
nothing  to  be  treated  lightly,  I  eidd 
that  from  whaf  I  could  ascertain,  ir 
Is  apt  to  result  in  tyranny.  History 
tells  us  that  such  has  always  been  the 
rase.  After  the  French  revoluticn  in 
179a,  what  was  the  next  step?  FYom 
the  rule  of  the  Commune  to  a.  Dicta- 
torship, we  very  soon  find  Napoleon 
lu  the  saddle  in  France.  He  was  there 
during  the  revolution,  not  taking  part 
lu  these  doings;  he  was  merely  a 
military  officer  at  thnt    ime. 

But  when  the  Commune  was  over  ha 
soon  became  Oictator  in  that  coun- 
try. Afterwards  from  Dictator  to 
what  did  he  succeed?  K'mperor  and 
Tyrant.     Where    was   Switzerland   at 


that  time'  Ttne,  Swlti.rland  wm- 
not  a  countrj  of  much  Inipirtanc  ■ 
then.  Ik  If  vef.'  And  run  that  conn 
try  he  compared  with  lin-jt  Kritahi 
liel  rolunies  :ind  govern tin-ni'.'  I.imk 
.;.  the  ref^ulln.  Hwltzerluntl.  wirhou. 
.i  (olony.  without  developnn  iit  out- 
side Its  bounds,  a  very  admirabb' 
country  within  its  own  hounds— Hwli- 
zerlund.  a  small  area,  with  tliree  mil- 
lions odd  of  people,  governed  by  In- 
itiative and  Iteft'iendum,  If  you  like 
to  say  (?o.  as  against  Great  Mrltaln 
holding  one  fifth  of  the  land  ana  of 
the  v.orld  today,  and  administrating 
.1  form  of  government  that  pleases, 
•<;itisljes,  develops,  and  enriches  one 
tirth  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

Judge  By  Retulti. 

Ket  us  Judge  thtn  between  the  two 
countries  and  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  resultd  that  they 
produced  in  the  world,  and  then  auk 
us  If  you  will  to  Improve  upon  that 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  uuder 
which  such  a  genius  for  government 
has  developed,  that  she  give*  consti- 
tutions to  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  to  her  own  colonies.  ahfl,U  we 
tinker  with  this  British  system  of  Re- 
presentative and  Responsible  govern- 
ment by  srofting  on  to  It  eonie  form^ 
that  suit  good  little  Switzerland,  but 
which  are  not  even  adopted  by  the 
great  French  republic,  one  of  her  near- 
est neighbors?  At  least  It  will  bo  wise 
to  be  cautious  in  doing  so. 

Qi'otea  Exoerience  of  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  s^aid  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  there  were  certain  evils  of 
administration  which  existed  among 
our  neighborfl  to  the  south  which  In- 
fluenced them  to  cast  about  for  some 


plan  to  ri-in.'ilv  ihiMii  Thii  liui.'  hiiil 
varUiim  HUKlU'iitluni  iiiaiii'  lo  Ihi'lP 
•riiiv  pnmnl  ii  liiw.  which  I  Ihink  «u- 
ci.lli'(l  ihi  Sht-niiuii  law.  tor  tbi'  ill»- 
c>rKuiil/.alli)ii  iir  Iru;  h  uhlch  hail  l.i  .11 
rormcil  In  ihut  luuntry.  Thcodon- 
Ituam'Mill,  whii  wan  doffuliil  Ih.' 
other  dny  In  ihi'  runtcil  tor  pnnlilunt, 
»a»  iirrnlil'  ■  at  thi.  time,  ami  did  a 
good  deal  li  Aarda  dUurganlzinK  trilnii 
ulid'T     thai  law. 

It  Ih  tnie  hK  dlarolved  Ihi-  tru»l«. 
iMit  thij.i  wint  on  In  anoihiT  tiiwii. 
he  poople  dl»covi'r.'d  this  and  ra«t 
about  for  some  remcdlea  of  cttln-r 
kindM.  Tho  premier  dlfcusied  the  cun 
dltlona  exlHtlDK  In  tho  States  and  I 
want  to  refer  to  It  further  today,  and 
to  show  the  Mouae  Home  of  tht-  ill.'* 
thete  people  '  ve  been  living  under, 
upon  the  au  rity  of  one  of  them- 
•olvea.  It  w.  not  until  after  the  (Mr.  I 
War  that  the  administration  of  their 
laws  became  ImrdenHonie  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  more  lately— within  le  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years— then  ^Ingi 
have  been  growing  until  th>  have 
become  very  burdensome,  and  *to  they 
cast  about  ti  find  some  relief.  Their 
laws  in  themselves  are  good  enough, 
prartlcally  the  same  as  ours  on  many 
points;  some  are  better,  more  advan- 
ced. 

Quotes    Eminent   Authority 

Tho  Insurance  Law,  for  instance. 
in  .Michigan,  Is  more  advanced  ihan 
ours,  and  a  number  of  others  -  But 
certain  Ills  of  administration  have 
grown  up  and  to  g»t  relief  from  them 
they  suggested  the  Initiative  and  Re- 
ferendum, and  the  Recall  has.  In  sev- 
eral instances,  grown  out  of  them  and 
111  others  came  in  with  them.  Roose- 
velt was  a  very  sf.ong  advocate  of  the 
Recall.  I  am  going  to  quote  here  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral i.r  Ih.'  ,  :illed  HIal.-  I  duni 
«i.lil  to  »av  iinselr  that  I'le  ilia  ex- 
irl  liiit  It  \Miuld  u|)|M'ar  tliat  uli<t  Ih  < 
IM'eniler  vahl  ihi'  mher  da>  wna  cur- 
reel,  .irid  It  1m  not  to  bo  wondered  at 
lliui  relur  la  aought  b>  any  mums 
ai^alnt't  aonie  of  these  Ilia. 

.Ml  (ieorge  \v,  U  ii-keraham.  ilu'  .11 
inrmv  gep  ,■  1  In  .Mr.  Tuffs  govi.rn- 
n.enl.  at'  iKi  ?  the  other  day  befor" 
the  Law  -J.  '  lol  of  Vale,  niaile  thia 
alatiriieni.  and  1'  la  quoted  in  a  hook 
'hat  I  would  leeonimend  to  lije  hon 
"lable  metubera  on  the  other  «lie  ot 

the  lluuae.  -The  UefiTendMrn.  llillla 
tlve  and  Recall  In  .-Xineriia,"  by  .1 
gentleman  named  oberludtzer.  of 
I'hiludelphla. 

'•The  Congresa  whtn  It  adnilta 
a  .state  muat  decide  not  onlv  whe- 
ther   Its    Ko\ernmen-    ia    lieimlill- 

can  In  form,  but  the  lamer  iiiies 
tlon-whelher  or  not  for  thIa  or 
that  reason,  or  claas  ol  reanona. 
It  la  dealrable  to  let  11  cime  Into 
th  family  of  flates  at  all.  Com- 
mon prudence  ie.|ulrea  careful 
scrutiny  of  a  new  applicant  for 
the  honors  of  statehood.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Its 
electorate  Is  properly  ouallfled  to 
maintain  stable  and  peaceable  eon- 
ditions  under  the  particular  form 
of  republican  government,  whh  h 
it  proposes  to  adopt.  A  ttate 
wh!i  h  legally  expedites  divorce 
proceedings,  favors  prize  fighting, 
condones  or  actually  authorizes 
polygamy,  minlBters  law  by  night 
riders,  burns  and  mutilates  ne- 
groes, hangs  horse  thieves  to  trees-  • 
at  the  cross  roads.  .  nd  substi- 
tutes mobs  for  regularly  institu- 
ted trial  courts,  can  be  no  proud 
member  of  the  'Jnlon.  The  civi- 
lization of  a  community  which  will 


put  JiidgeB  In  Buch  a  position  that 
lliey  are  unnlilc  to  adr.ilnlMer  their 
(ilflCHB  without  tear  or  ravor.  anil 
exhibits  no  respect  for  the  sysleni 
whereby  honorable  results  have 
been  attained  In  the  malntenante 
or  social  order,  can  be  well  ad- 
judged defective,  and  Us  citizens 
can  be  asked  with  no  injustice  to 
remain  outside  the  union  until 
their  conditions  shall  improve." 

The    Condition!    That    Prevail 

Would  llr.  Wlckersham  speak  thus 
if  these  things  did  not  exist  In  that 
cduntry,  and  these  things  existing  do 
ycu  wonder  at  those  people  casting; 
about  for  sonio  remedy  and  relief  front 
llieir  administrative  rrethods?  These 
are  the  conditions  that  prevail,  as 
we  know,  in  too  many  places  in  the 
:nited  States,  and  I  quote  .Mr.  Wlckar- 
sham  as  Iteing  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities and  one  of  the  administra- 
tors of  that  counti-y  in  their  Federal 
Council,  and  what  he  says  cannot  be 
t;alnsaid. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  say,  "Perhaps 
yen  lu.ve  no  business  to  speak  about 
"ur  neighbors  In  this  way."  An  m- 
stance  may  n^w  be  given  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
and  Recall  In  some  of  the  United 
States. 

"In  1007  Oklahoma  entered  the 
T'nlon  under  different  conditions. 
The  enabling  act  provided  that 
the  constitution  of  the  new  state 
'shall  be  republican  in  form  and 
make  no  distinction  In  civil  or 
political  rights  on  accrunt  of 
race  or  color,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution  of  the 
Tnlted  States  and  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,'    It   was  required,  further- 


more, that  the  State  should  never 
eiia.t  any  law  restilctir.K  or  ab- 
ridging the  right  of  suffrage  jn 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  The  capi- 
tal was  established  temporarily  ct 
Guthrie,  from  which  place  Con- 
gress stipulated  It  should  not  be 
nnioveil  prior  to  1913,  when  It 
might  be  located  permanently  by 
vote  of  the  electors. 

"In  August,  1910,  the  people  i^d- 
cled  a  •grandi'.ither  clause'  to  the 
constitution  aimed  at  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  iiegro,  In  viola- 
tion of  the  pact  with  the  Federal 
government.  In  December  the 
same  year  this  shameless  sirler 
removed  the  capital  from  Guthrie 
to  Oklahoma  Cii  without  a  vote 
of  the  people.  In  total  disregard  of 
the  agreement  under  which  she 
was  given  her  place  In  the  family 
of  states,' 

Experience    In    Oregon 

This  is  the  state  that  has  the  In- 
itiative and  Referendum  government 
i  y  the  people.  I  want  to  give  you  the 
cplnion  of  Vt.  Oberholtzer  on  some 
iither  matters  and  1  will  ask  the  House 
to  pardon  my  quoting  liberally  from 
this  book.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
this  gentleman  what  he  quotes  from 
some  of  the  Oregon  papers.  \v  e  would 
be  well  advised  to  judge  by  the  ex- 
perience of  some  of  these  other  jia- 
ces.  This  Is  a  newspaper  statement, 
and  may  be  like  some  accounts  we 
see  in  the  Free  Press  here,  of  this 
government's  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  this  province.  We  can  safely  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  they  are  fairer 
than  our  IVee  Press.  He  quotes  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  a  Lading 
newspaper  of  the  State,  at  first  fav- 
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oiable  to  the  new     system     of  law- 

"That   both   Initiative   and   Re- 
ferendum    within     proper     limits 
might    be    useful,    was    the    belief 
of  large  numbers  who    joined    in 
voting   for     their     adoption,     yet 
who  did  not  see  that     it     would 
fall    Into    the  hands    of      faddists, 
sophists,    scliceiners,    liortrinaires 
of  all  sorts,  who  would  appeal  to 
them  against   repressntative   gov- 
ernment and  methods  of  ordinary 
legislation.      They     were  adopted 
under  the  impression     that    they 
were  to  he  the     medicine    of    the 
constitution,     cautiously  adminis- 
tered   when   occasion     might     re- 
quire, not  its  daily  bread.     They 
encourage  every   group   of  hobby- 
ists,   every  let  of  people  burning 
with    whimsical    notions    to     iiro- 
pose  initiative  measures  or  to  in- 
terpose   oT)je?tions   through   refer- 
endum appeals.      They     have  the 
effect     practically     of     abolishing 
laws  and  constitution  altogether  ; 
or  at  least,  of  iieeping  people  who 
would   defend  the     stability    and 
orderly  progress  of  society  always 
on  guard,  always  under  arms  for 
their  defence.      All  this  is  bring- 
ing    Oregon     under      observation 
from   every  part   of     the    I'nitcd 
States.      And    not  to  her  credit 
either.    The  whole  of  this  modern    . 
scheme   of   setting  aside   c:institu- 
tion    and    laws    and     of     f  :rclng 
legislation     without      debate     or 
opportunity   of   amendment   turns 
out   badly,    because   it   gives    the 
cranlts  of  the  country  an   oppor- 
tunity   which    they   have    not    felt 
restraint  enough  to  forego.  Care- 
less people,  or  people  who  do  not 
like    to    be   bothered    with    imror- 


tunity,  sign  their  petitions  to  gel 
rid  of  the  solicitors,  anj  when 
the  election  conies  on  the  pro- 
posal is  liliely  to  lie  ne„'lected  by 
the  .body  of  voters  and  carried  by 
the  votes  of  the  coniltaratively 
few  enthusiasts  who  favor  It,  re- 
inforced by  the  votes  of  those 
who  marl!  their  ballots  ignorant- 
ly,  or  mechanically,  without  un- 
derstanding the  matter  at  all." 
Again  the  "Orego.nian  saii]  : 

"It  was  not  intended  that  rep- 
resentative government  should  tie 
auoli.shed  by  the  new  system  ; 
but  it  has  been  abolished  by  It. 
Any  group  of  persons,  from  the 
cave  of  AduUam,  or  otier  groups 
of  persons  of  ill-arrnnsed  intel- 
lects, can  propos3  initiative  mea- 
sures or  call  a  referendum  ;  am 
there  is  danger  always  that  the 
crudest  measures  may  pass  into 
law  through  the  inattention  u! 
the  voters,  or  that  proper  legis- 
lative measures  may  le  turned 
down  tlirough  the  referendum. 
The  .situation  is  the  crank's  para- 
dise. It  could  not  have  been 
snproseil  that  there  would  be  so 
"many  gioups  of  persins  devoted 
to  strange  and  multifarious 
crazes.  Representative  irovern- 
ment  after  all  is  a  pretty  good 
thing.  Oregon  will  yet  return 
to  it." 

So    Much    Per   Name. 

He  goes  on  and  explains  why  they 
held  up  two  votes  for  the  Oregon 
State  Vnlver.sity  for  sotr.ethlng  like 
one  and  a  half  years  each,  and  then 
he  says-and  this  is  interesting  —  I 
draw  my  hoii.  friend,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition'.s  nttenticn  to  It  par- 
ticularly,  this   Is   where  the  machine 
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businesa  comee  in  in  Initiative     an.l 
Referendum  ; 

"In  Portland  there  is  an  or- 
ganization which  contracts  to 
provide  signatures  to  the  initiative 
and  referendum  petitions  at  regu- 
lar published  rates— three  to  five 
cents  iier  name." 

If  that  is  not  an  int^reatini^  de- 
velopment of  thB  Inltiut-ve  ami 
Referendum,  I  dim  t  know  what  is. 
On  this  matter  I  want  to  >ii:ote  a 
gentleman  who  ought  to  lie  an  au- 
thority to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  have  here  the  conclusions  of 
President  Elect  Woodrow  Wilson 
upon  this  matter,  than  whjni  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  greater  authority. 
or  a  man  whost-  opinion  is  of  more 
weight  in  the  I'nited  States  at  th.. 
present  time.  Besides  Ijeing  a  llnish- 
ed  student  he  has  haa  the  actual 
practical  eiperlence  in  poveirament 
which  should  quallf;  nim  to  form  a 
correct   judgment. 

"The  vote  upon  most  measuies 
submitted  to  the  baHot  Is  usually 
very  light:  there  is  not  much  po- 
pular discussion  and  the  referen- 
dum by  no  meiiis  creates  quick 
interest  in  affairs  which  its  origi- 
nators had  hoped  to  see  it  excite. 
It  has  dulled  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility among  legislators,  with- 
out, in  fact,  quickening  the  ppo-  ' 
pie  to  the  exercise  of  any  real  con- 
trol In  affairs.  Where  It  (the 
Initiative)  has  been  employed  It 
has  not  produced  either  progress 
or  enlightenment,  leading  rather 
to  i:oubtful  experiments  and  to 
reactionary  displays  of  prejudice 
than  to  really  useful  legislation. 
The  government  mupt  have  or- 
gans, it  cannot  act  Inorganically 
by  masses.     It  must  have  a  law- 


making body;  it  can  no  more 
make  laws  through  its  voters  than 
it  can  make  laws  through  its 
newspaj'ers." 

An   Opinion   Worth   While 

This  moderate  opinion  of  Pref^idem 
Klect  Wilson  is  worthy  of  great 
weight.  It  is  against  the  proposition 
and  his  statements  api^eal  to  our  goo.l 
.iudgment  and  common  sense.  I  will 
now  give  figures  showing  the  results 
ty  votes  cast  under  the  authority  of 
these  proposals  in  some  of  the  United 
i^lates  of  late  years. 

"The  proportion  of  those  voting 
for  candidates   who  also   vote   for 
measures   at   the    same   elections 
ha;  varied  trom  61  to  !i.  per  cent. 
On  43  of  the  64  measures  submit- 
ted In  Oregon  since  1904,  only  7u 
out  of  every  100  men  who  went  to 
polls  voted  'yes'  or  'uo.'     in  Ok- 
lahoma  little   more   than   60   per 
cent   of   tLcij    voting   for  candl- 
dates  have  voted  on  laws  in  some 
reoent     cases;    in  the  main  less 
than  4n  per  cent.     For  constitu- 
tional amendments  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Dodd  are  conclu- 
sive.    On   the   472   constltMtlonal 
questions  which  he  finds  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the    States   in   the   decade   1899- 
1908,  the  vote  was  usually  very 
small.  The  record  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union.     In  Cali- 
fornia, in  1904,  when  six  amend- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple none  received  more  than   4u 
po:-   cent   of   the   votes   cast   for 
candidates;    in   1906,   when   tour- 
teen  amendments  were  submitted, 
the  lowest-percentage  was  30,  and 
the  highest   33.     In   Colorado   In 
1900     one     amendment     received 
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only  19  per  cent  of  the  vote  for 
candidates.    In  Connecticut,  tlirte 
amendments  In  luon  carried  from 
JS  per  rent  to  22  per  cent.  Four 
in   Florida  In    i900   from    24    per 
cent  to  32  per  cent.    Seven  m  the 
Bame  state  In   1901   from   22   per 
cent    to    30    per   cent,      Kight    In 
New  Jersey  in  1903  Irom  ll  per 
cent  to  12  per  cent.  Three  m  Penn- 
sylvania In  1901  from  27  per  cent 
to   30   per   cent.     Seven   In    New 
fork  In  1905  from  26  per  cent  tc 
30  per  cent.     Two  In  Virginia  In 
ISO!  from  10  per  cent  to  11  per 
cent.     An  amendment  In  Indiana 
In  1906  received  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  vote   for  candidates,   and 
one  In   Ohio  In  1903  only  6  per 
cent.     Of  the  whole     number     of 
amendments    reported,    the    votes 
on  only  eight  reached  or  exceed- 
ed. 90  per  cent  of  the     vote  for 
candidates.     As  many  as  240  re- 
ceived  less    than   half   the   votes 
cast  for  candidates. 

"The  largest  percentages  In  the 
referendum  states  as  In  the  votes 
everywhere  upon  constitutional 
amendments  are  attained  In  re- 
lation to  proposals  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  and  the  pro- 
hibtlon  ..I  the  liquor  trade.  The 
average  man  knows  whether  he 
wishes  his  wife  to  vote  or  not: 
whether  he  wishes  to  drink  his 
whiskey  or  beer.  On  such  an  Is- 
sue he  has  feelings  and  convic- 
tions which  will  cause  him  to 
mark  his  ballot.  Of  me  ordinary 
legislative  questions  he  can  have 
little  knowledge  In  the  nature  of 
the  case.  No  amount  of  reading 
of  thick  pamphlets  or  of  argu- 
ments, to  which  he  must  turn 
with     reluctance.     If  at  all,  wll! 


convey    to   his    mind   any    Intelli- 
gent  Idea  of  respective  merits  or 
demerits  of  32  laws   which   were 
submitted  to  hla  attention  in  the 
state  of  Oregon  In  I9IU,  or  of  the 
35  or  24  ordinances  submitted   In 
the  city  of  Portland  In  1009  and 
19U   respcctlvtlv.     This   Is  direct 
legislation   run   wild.     The   'pUIn' 
people,     the      'common'      people, 
who  the  pamphleteers  aim  to  se- 
duce   m   Oregon,    may    lln,|    „„„.|, 
pleasure   temporarily   In    bring  ng 
discomfort  to  what  tney  tail  the 
'Interests,'   to   the   rich   man   and 
the  corporation  and  to  capital  and 
capltallst.s  generally.     The  fanati- 
'ism  of  the  Socialist  Is  not  easily 
restrained,  and  may  lead  to  much 
jealous  voting  on  hnva  not  iioinnl- 
l.v   very   interesting     Hut   prodded 
lo    his  duty  by  auiMtious  leadeia 
human  nature  will  re-assert  lts..|f 
and  the  people  will  return  to  ih"ir 
own  groov,.8.  The  work  of  (hang- 
ing democracy  is  no  less  a  task 
than   the   changing  of  man   him- 
self and  this  will  probably  not  bo 
done  In  a  day  even  under  the  fa- 
voring  skies   beyond    the    Missis- 
sippi." 

Governmanl  By  the  Minority. 

The  result  of  these  votes  Indicate 
that  Instead  of  being  governed  by  the 
majority,  as  In  the  Uritish  system. 
It  Is  governed  by  the  minority,  and 
at  the  instance  of  faddists  and  sec- 
tions of  people  who  Imagine  they  have 
grievances  to  contend  with.  The  In- 
terest of  the  people  Is  not  maintained 
and  It  Is  only  upon  such  subjects  as 
the  Enfranchisement  of  Women  or  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Trade,  that 
the  average  voter  taxes  any  particu- 
iu    Interest,     He   does   not   need   In- 
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atruf^tion  In  them  because  the  vtttT 
knows  whether  or  not  he  wishes  his 
wife  to  vote,  or  whether  he  wiahea 
t(.  drink  his  whisl^ey  or  beer.  On  the 
ordinary  legislative  quebtions  he  can 
nave  little  linowledge  In  the  nature 
of  the  case.  We  find  that,  even  on 
the  subject  of  dlrett  taxation,  where 
many  bills  are  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors of  municipaliiieH  in  our  province, 
fit  is  very  often  difficult  to  get  a 
vote  out  to  carry  the  bylaws,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in 
the  province  the  proportion  of  votes 
being  polled  for  or  against  money  by- 
laws is  exceedingly  small  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  votes  avail- 
able. If  the  people  will  not  interest 
tliemselvps  to  vote  in  a  cause  of  di- 
rect taxation,  and  where  Ihelr  pock- 
ets are  to  be  afffcted,  can  we  expect 
them  to  take  any  more  InTnrGst  In 
ordinary   legislative  measures 

How  They  Work. 

Let  us  look  at  these  proposals  a 
ininute  and  see  how  they  woru  out 
■Aith  the  people.  What  do  the  people 
do  when  a  measure  is  submitted  to 
thtrm?  Do  they  sit  down  in  a  mass 
together  and  consider  it?  Of  course 
they  don't.  What  Co  Itey  do?  Do 
they  all  study  it  and  discuss  it?  Only 
a  very  few  will.  Then  at  whose  re- 
quest do  they  vote;  and  who  informs 
them  in  most  cases  Wuai.  lO  do?  "The 
government  of  the  day"  say  you  in 
some  cases,  or  a  man  or  two  may  be 
interested  In  the  measure.  He  per- 
haps goes  out  and  meets  a  certain 
number  of  people  (he  cannot  meet 
allt  and  explains  it  from  one  side  only. 
He  is  Interested  In  the  vote  going  his 
way  and  so  he  says  nothing  against 
the  proposal.  They  hear  one  side  dls- 
cus-ed,  and  then  they  vote.    In  reality 


and  actually,  ho  far  as  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  la  concerned,  they 
do  no  more.  That  is  what  the  people 
do  here  under  our  present  syatem. 
I'nder  these  new  methods  they  ar>- 
advised  by  solf-imposed  gentlpmcii 
they  have  taken  no  trouble  to  seied 
and  tliey  follow  the  recommendations 
oi  these  people  and  vote,  and  th^'y 
call  that  "government  by  the  peopb-. 
That  is  not  government  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  varymg  tornn 
(I  government  of  every  kind  the  g  eat 
Kmpire  of  Rome  ruled  the  then  knjwn 
world,  and  every  citizen  of  that  coun- 
try proclaimed  his  freedom  and  lib- 
erty in  the  terms  "I  am  a  Roman 
citizen."  which  was  a  passport  of  safe 
conduct  for  him  wherever  the  Komati 
Magle  flew,  and  under  the  Briiiiih 
lorm  of  government  which  we  enjoy, 
the  Uriton  makes  the  proud  boast  "i 
am  a  British  subject,"  commandinu 
thereby  a  greater  respect  and  carry- 
ing him  farther  than  the  citizenship 
ot  any  other  country  in  the  "world. 

The  Rial  Privilege- 
Again,  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
does  the  citizen  do  under  this  system? 
ije  votes,  and  that  i  all.  He  votes 
at  the  behest  of  Bom*.  gentleman  who 
thinks  he  has  got  some  wrong  to 
right.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  pri- 
vilege that  the  common  people  have 
is-  what  they  have  had  all  the  timt' 
under  the  British  system,  under  which 
he  commits  his  affairs  to  responsible 
representatives  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  or  to  no  party,  as  long  as  they 
may  be  considered  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  his  community.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  then  does  he  do?  He 
1>uts  responsibility  upon  his  repre- 
sentatives and  gets   responsible  gov- 
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ernment.  In  the  other  case,  the  re- 
presentative knows  that  If  there  is 
any  question  ol  responsibility  he  can 
get  rid  of  it  by  throwing  It  back  to 
the   ppople  who  fleeted  him. 

Shall  we  let  this  responslhle  gov- 
ernment go  at  the  behest  of 
these  people?  Hardly.  The  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  our  petple 
will  not  let  11  go.  That  Is  the 
principle  that  we  stand  for.  The  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  does  not  un- 
derlie that  principle,  but  is  foreign  to 
it.  It  throws  bacli  the  responsibility 
to  the  people,  so  to  speak.  Then  when 
the  recall  comes,  as  it  will  on  the 
heels  of  the  others,  what  will  follow 
in  a  sMort  time  is  anarchy. 

Should  we  change  the  system  un- 
der which  we  enjoy  our  magnificent 
nosi'^jn  in  the  world,  for  this  othor 
untried  position  that  is  foreign  to 
our  experience?  Do  you  .suppose  that 
under  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
Britain  could  govern  her  three  hund- 
red millions  of  people  in  India?  Why 
don't  the  sixty-fiv:;  millions  of  Ger- 
many adopt  it?  It  is  not  governli.g 
the  thirty-flve  millions  of  France, 
where  the  republican  system  prevails. 
\o,  they  have  not  taken  il  up.  nor 
any  other  European  country  although 
they  are  all,  so  to  ppeaU.  at  the 
doors  of  Switzerland. 

Japan's  Experience. 

What  did  Japan  do.  the  country 
that  went  sclentlflcally  to  work,  the 
I'ountry  that  in  these  times  has  mad'> 
the  most  advance  in  the  shortest  time 
of  any  country  in  the  world  ?  That 
people  had  th  wisdom  and  common- 
sense  to  select  the  nriti.-^h  system  ^s 
their  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment. They  went  to  Switzerland  and 
to     France     and     Germany  and     the 


fnlted  States  and  examined  their 
tivsteuiH  and  they  HcleciMl  the  British 
system  and  adopted  it.  I'luh-r  It  they 
are  developing  free  institutions,  nn<l 
have  been  able  to  ho  succi-ssfully  or 
yanize  theniBelves  that  with  ^^ouu- 
forty  millions  ol'  people  tlu-y  were 
able  to  defeat  and  drive  back  Itussia 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  inilli(nis. 
1  am  satisfied,  .Mr.  Spt-aker.  that 
a  resolution  such  as  the  nieinlHr  lor 
Lakeside  has  proposed  ittid  his  friends 
support,  can  only  ariwe  through  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  British  systeui 
of  responsible  government.  What  is 
the  matter  wi'h  it?  Has  it  broken 
down?  Or  la  it  failing  to  meet  the 
innumerable  demands  made  on  it  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  and  uver 
every  race  in  the  world?  Let  us  see 
what  another  experienced  traveller 
says  of  the  British  system,  its  demo- 
cracy, and  its  results 

The  Britl»h   Form  of  Government 

I  want  to  Quote  from  Mr.  Prica 
Collier's  book  called  "England  and 
the  English,"  to  show  that  the  Brit- 
ish form  of  government  is  the  best 
in  the  world  and  d  ei  not  need  to  be 
tinkered  up  and  amended  by  the  e.\- 
perts  of  the  Liberal  Oppo^^ition  of 
this  House.  Listen  to  what  Mr.  Col- 
lier says    : 

•""As  in  their  p-  -1  affairs, 
so  in  intellectual  lu^^ters,  they 
leave  it  to  the  few  to  govern,  to 
guide,  reserving  themselves  to 
act  Iwhind  them  when  called  upon 
just  as  their  ancestors  the  Saxons 
did  l.'iOO  years  ago.  These  neople 
who  have  governed  more  of  the 
world  and  a  far  larger  population 
than  any  other  people  since  time 
began,  deserve  respectful  con=id- 
eration  for  their  methods  in  their 
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philosophy  of  goveniment.  Any 
Socialistic  sneering  or  republican 
ribaldry  on  the  subject  of  the  Bri- 
tish system  o[  government  must 
necessarily  react  on  the  foolish 
one  who  Indulges  in  them.  The 
ready  answer  Is:  we  are  taking 
charge  of  one  In  every  five  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Blobo  and  one  In  ev- 
ery five  square  miles.  If  you  can 
do  better  why  do  you  not  do  It? 
It  Is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the 
history  of  this  great  governing 
people  that  they  have  had  little 
desire  to  take  part  In  the  govern- 
ing themselves." 
And   again — 

■In  America,  as  in  other  demo- 
cracies, our  mistakes  and  our  po- 
litical troubles  have   mostly  arU- 
en  from  a  wrong  Interpretation  of 
'government   by     the     people.'   it 
has   never  meant  and   can  never 
be  successful  when  It  is  Interpre- 
ted as  meaning  that  each  Indlvld- 
nal   shall   take   an   active  part  In 
government.    That    is    the    catch- 
penny doctrine  preached  from  the 
platform  by  the  demagogue.   The 
real  spirit  of  government  by  the 
people  Is  mt  ely  that  they  should 
at  l11  times  have  control  and  keep 
control   of     their     governors,     as 
these  Saxons  have  done." 
I  want  here  to  quote  from  Mr.  F. 
J.    Dixon,    the    hired    lecturer.        At 
Brandon,  before     the     Grain  Groworg 
convention   there   he   Is   reported     In 
one  of  the  papers,  I  think  it  was  the 
Free  Press,  when  speaking  upon  dir- 
ect legislation,   and   discussing  a   bill 
recently   passed     by     our  sister  pro- 
vince of  Saskatchewan  : 

"The  Saskatchewan  direct  le- 
gislation bill  was  practically  use- 
less,  as   It  did   not  place  control 


of  supply  of  finance  In  the  hand.< 
of  the  people.  Ministers  could 
still  raise  their  own  salaries  and 
bonus  railways  at  their  pleas- 
ure." 
Truly  this  leader  Is  hard  to  please. 

He  Is   thrown   down   In   the  hous     of 

his   friends. 

j  Cannot  Pass  Measure 

There  is  another  matter  I   want  to 
touch  upon  and  that  is  this.  I  jeto 
tome  to  the  conclu-^lon  that  we  cin- 
j   not  pass  such  a  law  as  will  introduce 
1  the   Initiative   and   Referendum     into 
j  our  Constitution.     This     is     a  legal 
question,  it  is  true,  and   there  is  no 
'   doubt  about  It,  and  It  might  be  will 
to  be  sure  of  our  constitutional  rlgbt 
before  we  adopt  these  principles.  We 
are  bound  up  with  th=  nritlsh  consti- 
tution and  receive  our  authority  from 
a   higher   source   than   ourselves.        I 
think  there  Is  the  gravest  doubt aboit 
our  power  to  re-delegate  to  the  peo- 
ple  the   duties   imposed    by   our   con- 
stitution  upon    the   provinces.    I    llnd 
that   In     the     United     states   actions 
have  been  taken  against  these  meas- 
ures, and  where  In  the  states  courts 
the  Judges  were  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient to  the    jieople,    they  upheld 
the  legislation,     but    In    other  cases 
they  did  not.  These  cases  are  being 
carried  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
and  will  be  tried  out  there  before  an 
Independent  tribunal. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  says, 
■Trust  the  people,"  "the  proposals 
are  democratic,"  and  more  to  the 
like  effect.  His  assertions  are  a  de- 
nial of  British  freedom  and  British 
democracy.  We  believe  and  have 
been  saying  for  years,  and  my  hon. 
friend  has  asserted  it  and  echoed  It 
time  and  time  again,  that  Britain  Is 
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tbe  moat  purely  democratic  country 
in  th«  world  and  her  form  of  Kovern 
ment  and  InatltuMons  the  freest  and 
most  democratic  to  be  found  on  tbe 
face  of  the  globe.  Listen  to  what 
he  experienced  and  travelled  Ameri- 
can author  (Price  Collier)  says  in 
his  admirable  book:  "England  and 
the  English": 

*'Af;aln  I  repeat  that  England 
is  the  most  democratic  country 
in  the  world  where  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  more  respected, 
where  the  Individual  is  lers  tram- 
melled by  artificial  barriers  of 
birth  or  class  Jealousy  in  bis  ef- 
forts to  rise  than  anywhere  else 
In  Cbi  .stendom .  •' 

Our  Heritage. 

This  democratic  freedom  In  a  fact, 
and  we  have  all  been  bound  to  ad- 
mit it.  This  monarchical  democracy 
of  Britain  is  our  heritage,  built  up 
and  developed  through  a  thousand 
years  of  experience.  We  believe  it, 
we  know  it,  we  feel  it  and  enjoy  it. 
It  is  the  result  of  our  form  of  respon- 
sible and  representative  government. 
And  it  is  based  upon  a  mutual  trust 
of  the  people  in  their  leaders  and  re- 
presenLatlves,  and  of  them  in  the 
people.  It  is  founded  in  trust  and 
resp  nsibility,  and  Is  tbe  safest  and 
truest  democracy. 

The  plan  proposed  is  based  on  dis- 
trust and  irresponsibility.  Think  of  it 
for  a  moment.  Am  I  not  right?  The 
people  after  electing  representatives 
from  its  best  men  say:  "We  will  not 
trust  you  to  manage  our  affairs,  and 
we  will  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  veto  over  your  measures  or  re- 
commeniatlons."  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  stand  for  a  representative  demo- 
cracy, each  one     trusting     the  other. 


and  each  one  having  confldence  in 
the  other,  and  so  because  we  believe 
In  maintaining  the  most  democratic 
form  of  government  in  the  world,  we 
claim  to  have  as  much  trust  in  the 
people,  and  to  be  as  purely  democra- 
tic 88  any  one  of  our  opponentH  on 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Spt^aker,  I  BUbmlt  that  I  have 
shown  that  the  Initiative  and  Kefer- 
*;ndum  is  neither  a  republican  nor  a 
nritieb  device;  that  it  is  not  even  de- 
mocratic, but  tends  to  tyranny  and  an- 
archy. That  it  Is  impracticable  and 
unworkable.  That  there  are  no  Ills  or 
wrongs  In  our  province  or  under  the 
British  form  of  govemment  that  the 
people  are  unable  tc  redress  and  thJit 
no  othor  form  oT  government  in  the 
world  is  producing  such  results  as 
the  British.  Then  why  should  we  not 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Pre- 
mier an4  say  that  the  British  form  of 
responsive  government  that  we  en- 
joy \t  the  heat  In  the  world.  I  sus- 
pect, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  member  for  Lakeside  Is  simply 
a  political  t'.evlce  ^f  the  I-lberal  party 
and  a  playing  wl*  Socialism  by  them. 
They  thirk  it  w  n(d  them  to  turn 
out  the  present  government.  Pure 
patriots  that  they  are.  do  they  think 
they  can  hoodwink  the  pe-'ple  of  this 
province  by  such  catchpenny  devict^s? 

The    Opposition    Leader's    Objection 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  Just  one  thing 
more  I  would  like  to  refer  to  before 
I  sit  down.  Tbe  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion yesterday  was  complaining  that 
he  had  not  b-^en  fairly  reported  by  the 
Press.  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  will 
point  out  that  In  its  report  of  his 
speech  on  this  resolution,  the  Free 
Press  left  out  all  reference  to  the 
leader  of  the  Oppcslt'on's  excuse  for 
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the  opinion  of  Mr.  Aiquith,  the  IT*' 
mier  of  Kn^land.  upon  the  Intitativt 
and  Referendum.  Ihe  leader  of  the 
Op;)08ltlon  aald  in  his  rerly  to  the 
Premier,  that  nearly  all  leaders  of 
KovcrnmentH  were  opposed  to  It.  This 
should  have  bei-n  ivpoited  anJ  the 
Free  press  la  to  be  criticized  for  not 


doing  so.  air  Wilfrid  I^urier,  at  Ot- 
tawa, called  It  rubbtsh,  and  he  »boui(l 
be  j^ood  authority  for  our  frlenda  otv 
pofiite.  It  Is  too  great  a  flight  of  fKn- 
cy  to  suppose  that  the  leader  of  th*) 
Opposition  miffht  look  at  it  in  n  dif- 
ferent light  If  he  were  leader  of  a 
government  rarrylng   reiponslbllitv. 


T--. 


